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in explaining the integral links between witchcraft, modernity and glo 
ba 1 1 k>i i. 1 1 luma l ed by son it striking examples of bow A ft lean £ t ri^cl 
la cope wiib the occult danger of globalized economical die article 
provides die background for a review of failed approaches of public 
institutions in South Africa in dealing with the belief in witchcraft 
Responsible for ihis failure is, according to the author* the disregard of 
ihe strung emotional and seductive force of witchcraft belief which it 
derives from two major sources* Firstly, from the (brill of supernatural 
power and pcuency P or the unlimited pursuit of selfish passion and greed, 
ascribed to the witch by the envious believer. Secondly, by explaining 
in a causal manner the singularity of misfortune which cannot be ex¬ 
plained hy scientific proof The striking ambiguity of occult belief sytr 
1 ems cot i U I be ex \ >la i ned in n n n 1 yzin g i r s an kti 1 a t i on with c he n md of 
production and irans local social spaces in which they are embedded. 
Finally, implications for future socio economic development and re¬ 
search are outlined 


Globalisation and the Promotion of Occult Belief in Africa 

The second wind of change, the democratic renewal in Africa and elsewhere in 
the early 1990s, was greeted with great enthusiasm. In South Africa it gave rise to 
additional expectations as it was linked to liberation from the apartheid regime, 
But as years went by without tangible improvement in ihe social and economic 
standing of the majority of die population, those who believed in occult forces 
such as magic and witchcraft started to view efforts promoted m the name of 
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liberation" and "democrat isat ion” rather as the devils work or simply as witch¬ 
craft with a pretext and hidden agenda aimed at exploiting innocent citizens. 
Democrat isat ion without development, without improvement of people's mate¬ 
rial well-being, meant next to nothing. 

Bewildered peasants, workers and unemployed, and even striving African 
entrepreneurs nowadays may often trust more in economic development by means 
of magic, witchcraft or mutt (the sale of body pans), than in the state or develop¬ 
ment assistance. Quite often people turn to occult economics, "the deployment, 
real or imagined, of magical means for material ends" (Comaroff et al. 1999: 
279). Instruments Used witchcraft accusations, for example of frustrated migrants 
against their wives to guarantee their submission (such as in the Tsolo and Qumbu 
watch craze, Eastern Cape in the 1990s, cf. Kohnert 2001), ritual murder, and 
even successful participation in doubtful pyramid schemes, seemingly making 
money from nothing and hedging hitherto unimaginable riches, result in witch¬ 
craft accusations and (counter) violence which endanger not just the state mo¬ 
nopoly of violence but social peace and stability of the post-apartheid society as 
well. In the subsequent sections we shall focus on specific aspects of a deep- 
rooted vocio-cuitural heritage of African societies, the belief in magic and witch¬ 
craft and its articulation within the ongoing process of democrat i sat ion and 
development in South Africa. This focus seems to be justified in view of the 
gravity of social and political problems caused by the spread of witchcraft-re¬ 
lated violence in recent years (cf. Ashforth 1998; Miimaar 1999; Nichaus, 1993; 
Ritchken 1994; 1998; Comaroff 1999). 

"Witchcraft violence", a highly ambiguous expression which will be dis¬ 
cussed in more detail later, was in 1999 identified by the government in Pretoria 
as a national priority crime. This is not to say that occult practices arc now the 
strongest constraint to democratisation and development in South Africa, nor 
would probably any politician, scientist or judge openly suggest that witchcraft 
violence constitutes the most important threat to individual security. But here 
we already arrive at a crossroads: public discourse, private opinion and rumour 
might differ significantly in this respect. Many, if not most Africans at all levels 
of society regardless of social strata, religious belief, education or environment, 
do believe in magic and witchcraft, a belief system deeply ingrained for genera¬ 
tions in African societies. And they may act accordingly, provoked by stresses 
and strains within the reality of their lives. Therefore, not only peasants in the 
former homelands, but business people and politicians in Johannesburg alike, 
including internationally renowned scientists and leaders of Christian churches, 
are convinced that witchcraft constitutes a real threat to society in Africa (Ralushai 
1996; C3eschiere 1995, Raynal 1994:124-25; Awolalu 1979:81-84; cf. Marwick 
1975; Multhaupt 1990). In addition, the meaning of "violence” in relation to 
witchcraft is highly ambiguous. Western educated politicians, judges and scien¬ 
tists as a rule are mostly concerned with corporal violence committed against 
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apparently innocent people, often considered ro be outcasts of society. Those 
who k-lieve in the oceuh ni^y P\h;iis instead on the deadly menace (rvd or 
conceived, corpornl or psychic) of witches. 

Various comrAi&ion* ut inquiry, scholarly analyses (el. bibliography), and the 
National Conference on Witchcraft Violmct p convened fry the Commission on 
Gtindtr Equality (CGB) in Northern Province in September 199b, provided 1 
detailed participative problem analysis as well as divernem proposals fur a sajIh- 
cion to these problems. This was one of the riin occasions in social science, where 
the problem analysis was not restricted lo the reasoning of atiidemics but uta.> 
reflected nn emic Or authentic local vkw oi those who are directly or indirectly 
affected by occult belief systems. The National Conference on Wit the raft Vio¬ 
lence m 1998 stimulated academics, politicians, and representatives from all rel¬ 
evant mreet groups to share their views on wrichcruft* lo draft & logical framework 
of problem ana lysis .nnt! develop retroiiimenda Hons 10 resolve thene probicm.s tOGE 
I l J9y: 49-67), In summary, the CGE recuninicnded a comprehensive model for the 
prevention of witchcraft violence by combined activities in the editcatiomiL le¬ 
gal, spiritual, cpmiiHiniiy and mental Health sectors (CGE 1999: 49, Table I}, 

The integral links between witchcraft and modernity. promoted by 
globalisaLidn, hy the "odd complicity 1- (Gesclucre) between occult belief ^ys- 
ccms in sub-Sahamn Africa (Sb3A) p and recent transformations of the World mar¬ 
ker have been aptly analysed hy others (cf. Comarolf ct at, 1999; Gcschiere 
2000; 1996; Kamphansen 2000; E99tt), 1 lere it might be helpful m mention twn 
example* of how citiren* fmm differeiu strata of the society try to cope with the 
implicit danger:; of globalised economics. l : ir*t H (he dramatic t‘v\h jn uecultrcco- 
numics in South Africa during, the transition perisxl are analysed in del ail by the 
Coin a raffs (1999). According to them, the major lines nf conflict of rise apart* 
he id regime, between race and class', have been replaced during the transition 
period by cleavages between different age groups or gencniHorus, still siccentu- 
uH'J hy gender conflicts.. Black male unJ^dm youths and AKC activists, lor 
example., tried |u Imnslaie their iiiiJl: rsfulldinu of Western ideas of deUKxrratEdi¬ 
tion and ^iMjialfrtn into concrete act to; is. They sought to eradicate ilw evil of 
witchcraft iiccnsaLions against certain, ciders, usually deviant elderly women, seen 
as menaces to their communities {cf, Minxinaar 1999; Evans S99Z; Mihalik cr si!_ 
1992, !\ c i chans 1991). A second example of die linkage between globalisation 
and occult economics reminds one of li manifestation of Marxist connotating of 
alienation by ^cuim^freftiiiig, that is, the camouflaging of social conflicts by the 
process of commoditisation (cf- Ltikiis 1967: 94 Ff) in E lie spiritual world. The 
increasing alienation of producers anti consumers from she logic of the globalised 
economy leads many faithful Christian* in Ghana and other African countries to 
look for comfort and spiritual protection against the diabolic |>qWct 5 ol the 
world market, such -os di mi hi si ling terms of trade, falling prices of local export 
products, or increasing unemployment and indebtedness, within the realm of 
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their religion. New charismatic churches offer ready assistance in coping with 
this problem. Pentecostals. for example, reveal the dangets inherent in foreign 
commodities and offer to remove the spell from the fruits of globalisation. Ac¬ 
cording to their understanding, any foreign goods imported from the world mar¬ 
ket and sold in the local markets of Accra or Kumasi may be infected with evil. 
However, they do not relate the assumed evil powers of these commodities to 
alienated relations of production, such as in Marxian analyses, but directly iden¬ 
tify them as materializations of demonic forces, as true and real fetishes which 
require a ritual of u dc-fetishi:aiiun" before being made safe for local consump¬ 
tion (cf. Kamphauscn 2000: 91-95). 

Thirdly, the globalisation of religious movements during the past two decades, 
notably the upsurge of mushrooming new charismatic Christian churches such as 
the Pentecostals aggressively promoted all over sub-Saharan Africa by powerful 
American, Korean or Indian donor communities, contributed considerably to the 
new African witch-craic. These new religious movements, equal in importance to 
the established Christian churches in many African countries (cf. Haynes 2001: 
147-48), incorporated vital elements of traditional African religions such as the 
belief in magic and witchcraft in their message and thus succeeded in attracting an 
ever-increasing mass of adherents. In South Africa and all over West Africa, most 
notably in Nigeria and Ghana, “Satanism” has become the explanation for nearly 
eveiy setback experienced by their followers who translate the language of the 
Bible by equating Satan with a witch, according to their customary notions of 
witchcraft (cf. Meyer 1992; 1998).' Hence Pentecostals use public “testimonies” 
of self-confessed former “witches” backed by wide spread media coverage in news¬ 
papers, interviews in local radio stations, or by tele-evangelism, whereby male or 
female “witches" report their horrible misdeeds (killing of innocent relatives, caus¬ 
ing traffic accidents, instigating divorces, etc.), to illustrate how people can be 
liberated by the Christian church. The implicit assumption is that they, as confess¬ 
ing Pentecostals, could now act as an especially effective protection for their new 
Christian communities against future attacks of their former sinister comrades be¬ 
cause of their intimate knowledge of witchcraft.* We may even dare to set forth 
the hypothesis that for the past two decades new charismatic churches, promoted 
by globalisation, had a greater impact on the spread and consolidation of occult 
belief in sub-Saharan Africa than traditional African religions. 

Fourthly, the globalisation of universal standards of democratic governance 
corresponding to Western standards, promoted last but not least by political 
conditionality of the international donor community, contributed to a question¬ 
ing of African local custom and its representatives, the traditional leaders and 
healers.’ This had direct implications for (reShifting legitimacy and power rela¬ 
tions of public institutions at the local level, where representatives of the post- 
apartheid state, traditional rulers and religious leaders were competing strategic 
pla\ers in the local political arena. It may well be considered as an answer or 
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roll-back strategy of traditional authorities against “infringement' 1 on their tradi- 
tional power base by ANC youth activists in Northern Province in the early 
1990s (cf. Nichaus 1993). Thus preparations for the local government elections 
all over South Africa in November 2000 revealed deep and growing cleavages 
between the amkhosi, as traditional leaders arc called in Zulu language, consid¬ 
ered as “gatekeepers of the past 1 ' by many ANC-leaders, and the Mbeki govern¬ 
ment. The latter tried to sideline the power of the amkhosi by imposition of 
modern constitutional forms of local government, similar to the structure of 
municipal governments in Europe, which reduced the function of local chiefs to 
representative tasks and regulation of local custom. The Provincial and Li>cal 
Government Minister Sydney Mufamadi apparently deplored even these few 
elements in the new draft hill on the role of traditional leaders in local govern¬ 
ment, derived from the “old-order legislation which was preserved by the Consti¬ 
tution 1 *. 4 The traditional mlers responded with threats to boycott the elections 
and attacked the draft of this Municipal Structures 1 Second Amendment Bill 
vigorously. They were worried about the intentions of the government and the 
ruling party, suspecting a desire to “reduce the chief's responsibility to petty 
matters like co-ordinating rainmaking, gathering of firewood and to attend to 
matters of witchcraft and divination within communities 1 *, in the words of a 
representative of the traditional leaders.' 

Debates on How Public Institutions Should Deal with Witchcraft 

Since 1994, the advent of a new' democratic government of South Africa, politi¬ 
cal parties and trade unions have been under increasing pressure to take account 
of witchcraft beliefs, not just to prevent further loss of life and property, but in 
order to combat the loss of their legitimacy as well. In actual practice, however, 
government leaders, community leaders, representatives of civil society and peo¬ 
ple directly concerned by witchcraft accusations, differ widely on how to deal 
with witchcraft. In September 1998 the Commission on Gender Equality in the 
Northern Province, pushed the government to change its attitude towards witch¬ 
craft. Its representatives agreed on the urgent need for developing new strategies 
which should not simply deny the existence of witchcraft, an approach which has 
utterly failed to work in the past. Besides educational and legal tasks, namely 
educational programs and the revision of the anti-witchcraft act, the experts fa¬ 
voured, spiritual alternatives, substitution of witchcraft violence by spiritual heal¬ 
ing, and “activitiesto treat the communities 1 psychosocial needs 1 ' {CGE, 1999:49). 

The problem analysis formulated by representatives of the South African 
Human Rights Commission (HRC), already quoted above, acknowledged that 
the “belief in witchcraft has the capacity to paralyse people" and identified 
witchcraft violence as “a sign of a pathology in a community". Representatives 
of the Department of Constitutional Development declared witchcraft violence 
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as "the nurnbcpone enemy of our society 11 *, nnd the: Department of Justice repre- 
semntivea ik-plmtit! among miter thirty 'm L, nqiative effects m the economy of 
the country" (COB I999 l j 5 )_ However, m ihe past, neither ihe Slate nor ril^m- 
Lton movements, political parties nor trade unions seem ro have eared very much 
■abiTiuL it. They delegate the search for solutions. To traditional and religious lead¬ 
ers al grattnK?t4 levels. Only when social and political conflict hailed over into 
ft veritable witch cram, as hm happened in the past decide in Northern Prov¬ 
ince, KwnZiib'NnmL nod Extern Capf (tf, Ralmhai 1 W6s NilTizuis 19M; 5995; 
Mirtaar et d. 1991; l^tius 1997. Evans 1992 2 Kassel 1991: Kolmert 2001 K or til 
overcrowded cowriships like Soweto (cl\ Ash forth 1998), wus n deemed neces' 
wry tv mkc officitil notice- Then; is ;i growing awareness that current Legislation, 
such as the Witchcraft Act of 1957, Mill rdkaiiip colonial or western "rationd" 
reasoning, is unable in cope with the problem. With its, Solomonic phrasing sc 
punishes both ihe accused, that is, the alleged wilch, ond the plaintiff, the alleg¬ 
edly bewitched, or those who express their fears by pointing out a person as a 
witch, hi reality, the existing decree thus protects the real culprits, at hast from 
die perspective of distressed people believing m ilic existence of witchcraft, as 
nobody would dan.* legally to accuse somebody of be ins a witch. 

l-ch on their own, the accusers and the accused ihtmrelv<ri look for help in 
the informal sector, customary courts, 4 <.ir engage in sell-just ice. The amhiguaus 
attitudes of j'olice staff members who often believe in witchcraft ihemselves (cf. 
Pciucr el nf 2000: Sh further complicate ibe situatirm- Thi? has contributed ra 
a rapid tmshtn of the Mate's monopoly tin force, ami a smiulranewLv encroach- 
merit on the legitimacy of public irmimiifins, Even tradiiiimal authorities, for¬ 
me fly considered 10 he ihe guardians of customary law, are now ai pains in nope 
with the vtuaLion because of considerable changes in the incidence, content, 
am I lorm of witchcraft. accuse tiom over tunc in genera], and the cnrnpToiTusin^ 
atm Ln.lt! of traditional authorities during the apartheid period, in particular. 

Therein re, the state is heing challenged by both independent bodies or the 
civil society and political pat tics alike t o “review the legal system from being 
Eurocentric to reflecting ihe reality of ;'i multicultural nation" (ANrepresenta¬ 
tive m CXjE 1999: 55k Responding in tills demand, the CJGE, the DqroUmenl oi 
justice, and the Law Commission of South A hie a have formed a committee to 
draw up proposals for ;i new law. In February 2000 it presented Parliament with a 
fitdi draft of the “Regulation ofUrtiuyi Practices Act 11 , being the more precise 
YVnda term fur those sueio tidrural practices which could he translated loo.selv by 
the English word “witchcraft" kf, ANC-news 14-02,00; Phaswana 2000). 

As mentioned above, the new charismatic churches, traditional EuraEers, ls^ 
pccially those ivnh perceived visionary powers (snngmTtte, h nnd “mudem! 1 wilch' 
fi rulers, as. leaders of politically n^Hivatol AN C-youth organist I icnns, profited 
from the |enentinn']nnedelegirtmi 50 tfon of ihn si ate in this regard. They, rattier 
ihan, either the sum- or rhi. traditninal leaders, emphflticAlly offered tactile* more 
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effectively Cu [he Fuk needs of the people, But it is open to question whether 
institutions or personal iUe^ kloni'ini' 10 the informal sector uri- L nlwiiys likvly tu 
act fen the bvst interest of society. 

Ceminly, modem and traditional rulers alike need to be awure of and un¬ 
derstand the language of ritual violence* and act accordingly ii they warn to 
guarantee anything near a stale-monopoly on violence as n prccondidon for 
legitimate rule and Jumd^ratbuiiori. Thy call lay gtaisrduLS organist mm, politi¬ 
cians and academics for an Indigenization of national laws and regulation^ for 
adaptation so the African socio-cui Eura! setting m general, and the official rec¬ 
ognition of the existence of U'itchcmfi in particular, might l>e justified, hut only 
in so far as basic human rights are respected- Anv at tempi at a "domestication 1 " of 
witch-he lief, for example by an opportunistic indigem-ation of legislation* not a- 
bly by the repeal of the anti-wfetthcr^fi laws of I £57 by an official recognition of 
the reality of witchcraft which could see Siuiforruis os plaintiffs or even as infor¬ 
mal public prosecutors, without due regard to universal concepts of human rights 
is hardly to he considered siisitunable. It could perhaps help in regaining ervd- 
sbiliry and legitimacy of rhe state in the short term. However, ti would foreseeably 
promote the witcll erase, accentuate social cleavages, or lend to the despotism of 
charismatic rulers in ihe long run. 

Witchcraft related violence., however, is just the lip of I,he iceberg, an indi¬ 
cator of social stresses and strains of ambiguoi^ qualities, as we shall explain in 
detail below. In older to avoid ethnocentric misconccpilons al ihe outset we 
want to stress ill at many aspects uf occult belief Systems arid their fiiMonatiries are 
not restricted to South Africa or other African countries, despite indisputable 
regional particularities in incidence, character and relevance. 1 . Even in the United 
Sc aits hesief in witchcraft was officially recognised ■,& n religion by the Supreme 
Court in 19SZ under the heading ot Wicca, The latter too, as in the ease with 
contemporary anti-witchcraft cubs in Africa, is far from being A traditional Ixick- 
ward belief system- If propagates hs objectives with the help of modern concepts 
and technology H and even hosts its own website, The revival of occult belief 
hrysieuu around the world lias different, hitherto unexplored sources winch cull 
for comparative in-depth investigations by ongoing research. 


Witchcraft as an Integra! Part of Daily Life 
in Most African Societies 

The international discourse on the meaning of magic Lind wi tchcrafi in Africa is 
highly controversial, not just between Western and African experts, or between 
screnhslS and non-academic stakeholders, but abo between antagonistic schools 
of thought within western Htiei-d science. The latter is already indicated by the 
changes in European conceptions of African magic (cf. Pi_ds 19^8}. Even rl-tt± 
academic debate is at least as much about facts-and figures as about [mih h values, 
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the question pf legitimacy and appropriateness of objectives. and concepts (cf, 
Gcschiere 1997; Detlinnr 199V) Quite often, hidden agendas behind r^e^rcli 
ethics hardly veil political mo rives or missionary ren=l of ethnocentric researchers 
vis 'a vis those who believe in witchcraft., without due respect lu indigenous 
knowledge, On the other h Lint I, bum- rules of imei hod-i i-l o*iV demand «defence of 
scientific objectivity against cultural retailvisits (cf. Topper 1972]. This ilh> ap- 
plu > very much in the diteossEnn of magic md wiithcmU in South Africa. 

Despite differences in dutsuh experts agree on several import mu paints: the 
talirf in magic and witchcraft \ym L>een widespread in Africa since lime imme¬ 
morial. It did nol vtir>is!i with the drenl of "Europium civilisation", introduced 
hy (he colonial powers under the cover of "‘niurftl education of the native 11 in 
justify iheir rmhlv-Vi cxpleiimriom Missionary seal and development aid, meant 
id piiih tile process of irmdci nidation, did not have a great effect eiihcf. Accord' 
ing to many Africans who believe in magic, boih the incidence and virility of 
black ina^k or witchcraft have signitiCHmly increased throughout suh-Snhnmu 
Africa in the past decades, in rural and urban ureas alike. ImemtUiunnl social 
scientific researchers agree that these occult belief systems ate by no means an 
exotic phenomenon, u'-Htrictal to n few remote places, bur consul me an Liutr§*rLil 
pan ul diy to day life in most African societies (for a review of literature cf. 
GtschitFv 1997; Nudel 1952; Kohiivt! 1997), Regardless of religious- oriema- 
rion, education, gender or social status, the belief in wicchcrtilc has a profound 
impact on daily dec biion- making of many Africans in general, and on politics 
,inJ she moral economy of Afrienn socieiica in particular (cf, Geschierc 1997; I- 
25j Comsto!T>i al, 1993; |99tf; Riichtam 1994). Quire often witchcraft acema- 
tions are promoted not just by individual kinship conflicts, but by Social slress 
and si min, earned b\ tlie lUMdemisation process in perietal, and accentuated by 
the coituin*Ji final ion of social relations and its "fetishiMticin 14 during the transi¬ 
tion from pre-opfralisr io eupiialhi niodts of production in pLirtlciilai (cf. 
Kamphauscn 2000; Kuhnm 19&3). 

To the believer, witchcraft provides a universe of deep rtnotiom: a safeguard 
in the troubled waters of general insvcun:y L enhanced by a depressed Africiin 
economy and Lick of Imniparrhcy ;md accountability on ail levels of economy 
and society. It offers comfort and excitement, superior knowledge mid power, bin 
equally triggers li deadly fear, anguish, fury at outraged revenge, depending on 
the sit Lint inn. Even in the emte view, positive sensations are by far outnumbered 
by negative ones, at least concerning its importance. Although witchcraft Ik lief 
is deeply roofed in African traditions and custom, bdvyr has been ov&rwhdnv 
injj.Lv characterised by ihtr believers as destructive, dvstahiI using and evil, even 
by traditional leader tn South Africa (CGE 1999: 49^>; Phaswana 20003 - 

Its seductive- force Is derived from two major sources? firstly, from the thrill of 
supernatural power and potency. or the unlimited pursuit of selfish passion mid 
greed ascribed to the witch by the envious believer, confronting him m the same 
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[imu with his own impptency vis d vi* these occult forces. Secondly, hy explain¬ 
ing in ft causal manner the singularity nf accidental events which cannot he 
explained scientifically. In facT ? hy ii% very nature the occult, like any other 
rvligum, evades inter-subjective control on the part of the believer. Thus witch¬ 
craft beliefs satisfy a deep-seated desire for certainly ihai T.be world {nr x superior 
being) concerned with ns and nur fare, and ru>rhrnp happens just by chance 
(ef. Nadd 1952; Kohncrr 198?), The admission of a province of life where 
malevolent forces am he personalised, di&cdvtrcd and attacked, makes u pnssi- 
hie to cope in a universe devoid of design. Apparently this holds true even lor a 
gnjyt, part of the African elite, including quite a number ”f decision-makers in 
politics, uccmomics, m,I society m largL- (cf- Gescliivm 1997; I99G; Kohneri 
E996 t Raliahai 1996) 

I loweVer, in order to challenge flit negative efftcls of occult belief systems, 
one may have to concern rare more nn an investigation into the quotum of euuv 
tisjrts than on rrifiotialiry, In general, western-educated experts, European and Afrp 
can ylike, consider witchcraft as an M |3 logic and mistaken he tier which should he 
eradicateJ hy cducuiimi and critical iisseswricml (CGE 1999: 49, 5J), Muihudo- 
logicullyi however the difference in die rationality nf African witdicrah beliefs 
anti Western forms of reasoning lies more wit.li the decree of Us ‘‘reduction of 
complexity 41 , lubuirnw an expression of Nicobis Luhinati, than with the degree of 
rationality, .is Evansd 5 ritchand remarked in his classic case study on the Linde in 
1917; “Linde belief in witchcraft in nn way contradicts empirical knowledge of 
cause and effect. The world Ititcuvn to the senses Is just ns real to than as it is m i\$ 
.... They Ate foreshortening the chain of events, and m a pattlcuhr social situation 

aru selecting the cause dim is socially relevant and neglecting die rest- iTlnis] 

witchcraft explains events are harmful Ei* man and not bow they happen" 
(Evan.h-Pritchard 1976: 24-25; italic* tif die author), 

If particular methods for the reduc t ion of complexity not different tntionnh ties, 
form the major distinction between African magic and western reasoning, then 
westertvediiailed sciem is-ts-„ expert, and politicians should he especially careful 
riot to cultivate the by hr is of rmionsibty in their dialogue with African bdkverc 
in the occult. “Irrational behaviour" because of methodologically unsound re- 
duct inn of complexity is nlsti convninn in western societies, It may suffice to 
quote jusLone ex pm pie Increasing primal isat inn and com mere ialhal ion of social 
relnt ions as characteristic features nf globalised capitalism favours! rbe intrusion 
into the privacy of individual consunneis or employees- The delusion of being 
able to discover the essence nf human k'm^, 1 he fepanioindus nf the true telf n by 
simply reducing its complexity to qualifications and needs which could he de¬ 
tected by technical means and then Ik; used for commercial exp Ini-mi ion, for 
example by pqlygraphk analyses and closed circuit television monitormc of 
individual employees or by user-pitjlifts of consumers, a sustained attack on 
privacy hy the private Hector, has lead to Hurinus distunioriH in individual and 
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social rationality (cf. Duclos 1999). The obsession to isolate and fix the “true” 
ideas and emotions of human beings by technical investigation must, however, 
inevitably fail, as it is based on a methodological fallacy. Our conception of 
both human nature and scientific objectivity in general can not be isolated and 
fixed by science once and for all, as both depend on the unremitting evolution 
of knowledge, the possibility of mutual exchange and critique, and finally, on 
actual social conventions and social structures encouraging or averting critical 
reflection of our present knowledge (cf. Popper 1972: 112). The latter is deci¬ 
sive in setting the limits between legitimate critical discourse on the one hand 
and a dogmatic pursuit of “enemies to society” or witch-hunts on the other. Thus, 
we revert to the central theme of our argument, the open society and its enemies, 
to borrow a phrase from Karl R Popper, the Nestor of neo-positivist philosophy. 
The given socio-cultural setting and social structure have become the corner¬ 
stones of western delimitation of objectivity and rationality, just as the denun¬ 
ciation of persons as witches by their fellow citizens depends finally, at least 
according to the classical interpretation of African witchcraft by Evans-Pritchard, 
on the social recognition of certain worldviews on cause and effect. 

Although Evans-Pritchard was right in confronting common western preju¬ 
dices of the 1920s on "primitive” African thinking with the intrinsic logic of the 
belief in magic and witchcraft, this was just the half of the truth. As illustrated 
by recent research in neuro-physiology (cf Damasio 1994), he was probably 
wrong in underestimating the profound structural links between emotion and 
rational reasoning in human beings in general. Rational behaviour is influenced 
by deep-seated emotions at least as much as by empirical knowledge. In fact, 
humans cannot act rationally without access to emotions. In contrast to the 
Cartesian postulate on the fundamental separation of body and soul, human 
decision-making, by its very biological structure, is never determined by reason¬ 
ing alone, but guided by emotions sustained and deeply embedded in the respec¬ 
tive culture of the actor (Damasio 1994: 325-328). One may go even one step 
further in discussing the relevance of Gerald Edclman’s hypothesis (1992: 232- 
236) that the biological self, at least vital parts of the human brain, has been 
conditioned and structured in the course of human genesis by basic values needed 
for survival. Thus, our evolution provided for the acceptance of basic human 
value-systems guiding its actions. Edelman’s thesis sheds new light on the contro¬ 
versy concerning the existence of universal human rights. According to recent 
neuro-physiological theories on cognition, the perception of the world in the 
human brain is directed through the filter of positive and negative sentiments 
from birth on. There exists a close neuro-biological link between feeling and 
thinking, which makes the existence of emotions (based on the respective socio¬ 
cultural setting) a precondition for any rational action, for Africans or for Euro¬ 
peans. But what would he even more important in this context is to clarify the 
link between rationality and emotions which arc nurtured within specific socio- 
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ijiilciir li! selling (ef. Dama&tn 1994: 327). with u view to engagihg with the 
pressing socisa! and political problems mentioned above, such ax (he need fur 
education or the propensity toward violertl cnob action against witches, 

Occull belief systems, as reunions in general, induce not just a certain vision 
of the world and of human relations, bin rhey provide for strong emotions as 
well. Thu concerns net just individual hate, fear, or other emotions directly 
linked to witchcraft, tan to the whole fabric of the human emomma] system. 
The state. NGOs or other progressive institutions of civil society would literally 
deprive the believers tn the occult of their capability for survival, if at the si me 
time not providing jointly wMhin the framework of educational pmgrninvs and a 
gradual scientific dismantling of witchcraft ta'liuf {ai advocated by the CGH and 
other institutions), a convincing source of equally strong alternative ''develop- 
men t-enhancing 1 * emotions. Jt is little Wonder that most education id programs 
that concent rate oh rational iiy have tuterly failed since the beginning ufcolo- 
ciial rule, be they by mission;!ties, schools ot the 3 state. 

Ambiguity of Occult Belief Systems in their Articulation 
with Modes of Production and Trans-local Sonia! Spaces 

Although rhe outward appearance of witchcraft accusations might appear to be 
ihe i;]me over the underlying causes of witch-belief, its historical nutiti, its 

character as well ns ns effects, may differ significantly according to the social straia, 
i pi lu-i-local social space and modes of production in which Li is embedded-* Re¬ 
cent studies by Jeff Haynes (20Qh L47-4S-) and others demonstrate rhe profound 
impact of transnational religious actors of established western Christian churches 
on the transition process in different, phases of the Liberal km smigglc in Africa. In 
addition, there ate apparently considerable differences in the character nl occult 
belief systems and the handling of witchcraft accusations according tu ethnic, 
religloiiSf social f and trans-regionul affiliation (ef. Kolincn 2001), Nevertheless, 
many African scieniists, religious Leaders und heaters, as well as politicians (c;f- 
CGE 1999: 59) and a grunt part of (lie population, maintain that Africans share 
certain "basics 1 * of this belief, notably (.hut watcher,ifi i*.i reuluy to be considered a* 
an integral part of African culture, and they act accordingly,* 

Quire Liiren witchcraft belief has been instruments Li red by both conserve 
tive arid radical A ft lean lenders (e.g, Eytidcina, Mobomu, Kerekou, or liberal bn 
movements in Guinea Bissau, Mosjimhiciue, Zimbabive, etc.), to consolLJute or 
defend their politic til and economic power by mystifying exploitation nr by 
eliminating opponents, usually without any regard to* the disintegrating long- 
ierin effects on society of such activity (for a bibliography on this aspect, cf. 
Rohnert 1996). Furthermore, grass-routs liberation, movements throughout A1- 
tica have been seep to use witchcraft accusations as ,l cuhs of CGunivrviolence 1 ' 
(Wilson 1992) Agamst political enemies. Often ll comradv5 M enccniniged the witch 
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cra:e under the pretext of combating “the relics of feudalism" y in the fight 
against colonialism or apartheid, or they tried to enhance their own legitimacy 
vis-d-vis traditional authorities, as leaders of youth organisations in Southern 
KwaZulu have done (cf. Evans 1992) or Lcbowa, South Africa (Kesscl 1993; 
Niehaus 1993; Ritchken 1988). For its part, the population might see in these 
witch'hunters heroes who cleanse their areas of evil, rather than the evil itself. 
Thus, under certain historical conditions, notably during transition periods, witch¬ 
hunts constitute what Peter Geschiere (1996; 1997; quoting D. C. Martin), called 
a “popular mode of political action”, directed to promote the dawn of a new 
democratic order, to equalise the income and wealth distribution, or to defend 
the ideal of solidarity within acephalous village communities. 

There is still a lot of confusion in international academic discussion about 
the apparently contradictory political functions of occult belief systems and 
their underlying rationale. Therefore, causes and effects of witchcraft move¬ 
ments are difficult to predict. A thorough empirical investigation into the ar¬ 
ticulation of witchcraft beliefs with the different modes of productions and 
pluri'local social spaces in which they might be embedded, might clarify their 
impact on the process of democrat i sat ion and economic development, and could 
prohably clarify the debate over some of these contradictions as well. A first 
attempt in this direction has been made in another context (cf. Kohnen 2001). 

Implications for Future Socio-economic Development and Research 

In general, the most vulnerable, the poor and deprived, elderly women and the 
disabled, suffer most from witchcraft accusations (Ralushai 1996; CGE 1999: 
49-60). This may have far-reaching implications for the process of democratisa- 
tion, empowerment by decentralisation, or the promotion of poverty alleviation 
programs (CGE 1999:49). These programs usually intervene in existing social 
structures of a target population, hampered by conflicts between different strata, 
ethnic or religious groups, young and old, male and female. As a rule, the ben¬ 
efits of modernisation will not be distributed equally, but instead favour some- 
while disfavouring others. Development projects, constituting arenas of strategic 
groups struggle for power and control over project resources, are likely to add 
further social stress to an already precarious balance of power, providing an ideal 
background against which witchcraft accusations may flourish (cf. Bicrschenk ct 
al. 1993:97-106). Examples for the interference of witchcraft belief with democ- 
ratisation or development planning in Africa are abundant (cf. Geschiere 1997: 
4-6; 1996; Kohnert 1996: 1351-54). 10 But unfortunately many development 
experts and politicians are still more interested in the transfer of capital, tech¬ 
nology or western concepts than in improved human relations, which should be 
considered the ultimate aim of development co-operation. One of the reasons 
may be that they are reluctant to recognise the problem. In addition it is difficult 
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to prove empirically an increase in occult practices, not to mention the belief m 
it, because there are so many different mterrcl.tted lac Lots at play. The Mine 
hold* true for general Elions on the basis of siiund empirical hut nevertheless 
limited evidence. 11 ] stress thnl these synihvltc generalise linns are just working 
hypotheses which have to undergo the test of fokifictttfcrn, 

Directives or public ejitcnsbn and training prngmms "from stbovc" aimed it 
eradicating wUrbcrnft belief -ire hardly convincing for rhnstt who belies-c in 
rveenh phenomena. They might on the corutary even reinforci; the already exist¬ 
ing cuioridnal resentment against the state or other public or "foreign” po|uieml 
Institmionfi. 'X^har would he required fire new participatory structures of commu¬ 
nication and! decision-male ing between the state aitd i(s citizens, between the 
political and economic elite Eind the deprived, between research project person¬ 
nel and tlie stakeholders, in order to establish a dialogue based on mutual trust 
and undemanding. The las ter is considered rn he a necessary (but insufficient) 
condition for an effective promotion of alremmive worldviews, values rind ^mo¬ 
tions compatible with universal human rights and soda] dimensions of structural 
adjustment programs. The (ethnical dialogue on rationality would Iulvc to Eh- 
accompaoied and supported by a dialogue on values, emotions anti human rela¬ 
tions- Obviously, state adnimigration on ir* own would be totally overextended 
with rhu task. instead, this would be due genuine task oi non-fioverniTieninl nhd 
civi[’.society orgimi-sal ions (NGOs, and “civics 11 ) backed by sound scferuific re¬ 
search. Promising methods of dialogue have: been developed recently within the 
field of development co-operation in Western Africn, such ns local drama per¬ 
formance. transfer nl estension ’'mesAagehs" by gHuU FtnJ imdirinoal dancing 

masques. Such communicative strategics could he tested and adapted to ihe 
specific rcquiramvnls of participatory analysis in dn*c colbbooition with the 
strikeholders in South Ait tea as well, 

Restart h in democrat isat ion "'from Ik Low” could favour not just transpar¬ 
ency, deiiiticRwy. and development, bur the ^domt^Tlcation 1 ' of witchcraft belief 
as- well. In view ot the importance of tin open aodcly as a precondition of 
democratization in general, and rational handling of the witchcraft problem in 
par uc ul nr (cf- abov f c)i isoUiied measures, however, wihiU hardly tie liver tangible 
results in allying the growing fear of witchcraft within die population. This 
yppfitj in the realms of legislalion and jurisdiction (cf. above) and to statt or 
party sponsored public education campaign* on human rights iis well. Attempts 
by the ANC In LeboWa m the bite tSKSO-; to combat witchcraft belief amongst ns 
followers hy crash courses in scientific socialism utterly failed, which was nor 
surprising in view of decades of simitar, failed, "Rnp-itown 11 modem isat ion c:;-iNi j 
paigns of extension services elsewhere in Africa, Therefore, we should in vest i- 
gate new participatory forms of dialogue which are better adapted m ihe 
sotin-culuiTMl selling. The present discuss km on African forms of democracy and 
the concept of African Reuaismme, relying more on common values and corn- 
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inunal structure? of African societies as well as on different perceptions of public 
Piinicipijiinii in the political process (cf, Thiel ut i»l 2CCQ) may contribute to 
solving rbL' pmhk'jn. In particular, (hi* could help identify and further develop 
alieftiarivos to wcsienosiyle participation in party policies which prtunote com' 
pttiiivt : l ncI often eonfliolual relations with fellow citisens* one of the ma]nr 

source* of wirehemfe otcusaiions. 

De^ldpinui;rrisS'rncrtsdeiii(>cniLy and Irtiiisp^rency might prove to he a diJfi- 
cull task- It cmuinly omnoi be done in the -short mn r in view of predominant 
siractutesofpatronajje and dkmdiun all over Africa (cf- Rayan 1993 b This d** 
holds true for combating witchcraft violence. Firsi, nentrul fear, suspicion and 
in security MirroundinE the discussion of occult. F^licf systems, bui also cerium 
aspects of professional ethics of the craft of traditional healers, jfln^cinifl. 1 , not to 
forget many Africa iinti- witchcraft cults surrounded hy a veil of secrecy; are dcm j 
mental to equality, transparency and accountability three basic conditions for 
both a Ftwiirdine dialogue and the development of democratic attitudes. Hut in 
the lung rail, the premution of transparency and the democratisation of dec h inn- 
making processes,, on all levels, in politic? as well as in society and economy, migb [ 
Ik- rewarding TKi^ is not pust because ihey would favour the process ot democrat 
livatiotj and developmcm in general, bm ihcy would most likely contribute co the 
gradual eradication of witchcraft accusations as well- Where ihcra is iramparcnty. 
a measure of insight Into the motives, of unu'A neighbour?., rdstives?! or politiCcd 
nvah, and where social structure 1 :- provide for more equal access to resources, rherc 
is less ned to hi nine scapegoat* fur individual misfortune 

hinwever, in view ni die Tip parent Con r rad ict ions between competing witch- 
ornfi f henries (cf. Ccsehien- 2000; 199? for a detailed analysis),. more research is 
required into the specific roots of actual witchcraft accusation^ and their u-b-* 
lion with ilu: social, economic and pollticnl environment in the transition proo 
css. Racked by corresponding re^rdi, concerted actions of the stale, political 
parries,, the '"civics 1 ' and those who hdievc in witchcraft could be developed to 
£ain insi^hr into tmderiyin^ causes of witchcraft accusations as well as its alter¬ 
natives in recutita l tanon, democratization and dcvdopmeiu "from below" 

Participatory analyse? of the rich potential of African cultures might help to 
adapt structures of communication to the requirements nf rnnflict resolution and 
development- Social science could contribute rienificanriy tn rhis common aim. 
by a participatory analysis of the problems causeJ by witchcraft belief, as well us of 
the porcmiab, which a rich imd vivid African culture may offer for their resolu¬ 
tion Tims current hypotheses offered by some African politicians doting the Na¬ 
tional Witchcraft Conference in the Northern Province in 1995 for the safeguarding 
of witchcraft-lidSerfs, Ivy ‘^Urifi cation" and rrimsfoimuion should he tested For their 
empirical viability as well (ulihnuKh lo the author, this dues not seem to bu a 
susiainuble solution). Scientific research into the rich body of local oral histories 
may be Ip irncovc r nc w c h .innt I s of cotnrmmica t ion, mtndcs of rco me i 11 a I ion, bend - 
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in^, .inJ ruinr^rntitjn of victims of wiichnrLili siccus;Hums, Finally, research could 
clarify the apparent contradictions between different ambiguous uspeLfi and eh 

feets of hccilIi hdkf systems a* imhcitied above. 


Notes 

' The samp holds for ^li^hK Africa The rcpnwnianveit of ihi? 7 um Chrulian Church 
fZCC') ;md the Prv^l.'-vttriiiri Clmirt'k puriU'ipitlirtB m the Mi.itli.aml4 Conference 
Wild in. lit Yurie tin- j il Sep 11'ill her mi li lv ii i the relationship lieUvn il devil 

-And »iwli fulkirttri, lU’f. Kytwamv ZDC; "Witdurnli b described by die Rtvewittl 
a* the exercise uf !>upem;»ninit powers |*uttcswd by ;i ^wr>w m bajsuu wish she Jevil 
or evil i-pir-iTi. The ZCC'ii view of wtl-d tcr.Lfl ti Ixued un rlu: Rihle, Exodus, Chapter 
lit VBfJtw L8: J Tlnni shiiH hoi differ h< wind) to livt-V Rev, Rttpheso, PiesbyiPflan 
Quire hi H ... witchcraft: is pa^in m;iuie invented by die devil lo lead away from 
Clh rename/*, Rev. Khumitlu- of line Lutheran Church st.iti-il "thut die diuriii has 
.l|u iiy-> riJicuy the Airican cuEiure, and therefore contribute!J to the problem ul 
witchcraft LiftJ w~itchcr*iH t-kdeucc." Tt^kIiisivtimI African religious leu Jera from differ¬ 
ent ethnic Ci.nimuaul les fViWli, Xhnsu, Norlh'S^hu, Ndchdc) prtsenS >H rheeun- 
Jerencc ftiaint.nriL'J ihiit wif ^hi;m ft j .15 unu form ^4 evil, tsts (s in reality, ;mJ "witdltTult 
pjiLtttces ir.in only be minimised but j»ot emdiciUcd ' 1 (Xhusn, Mr. ILajLtk GLjE 1999: 
56). However, lllli particular view of ^jtUlniiirt" propagate J by <-h:iHH]iuLtc churches 
should not be confused with the selfityEed ^SsktLiiiist' 1 -movement,, lire ikcuIe *eciei 
fncieiiv*, wuixhippinji the devil in eNchan^e fur assumed supernatural power, spread- 
i-ns; from the United Stines and Ptlwr Western countries io Africa, The-*; nr^vup^ 
experienced ii considerable African revival in the past decade, mmr notably in school* 
^inJ wm-enu io and ^uonj; the children of weikhhv Afrikaans familits iti Stmth 
Afrits In die IVetori!.L, Blwmlivntum, M.i^; London, Port Elisrshckh or OnhasTiitow 11 
iti Bittern Cape pnivkltlc fur cx^mpJe k seVenil selkuntcml SaluEHfila lierc etan- 
Victvd riiktikl inunltTi rope siivtl other criminal offences during the p.asr un y«an icf. 
fJjtdy Dnjh-irdi. H C^.I^WS; IL,h.V7L OS 07.95; 26,^5 e 110^95; p?.04.9>JJ, 
''fLirnnisiii 1 i*n jisvlf is not a criitw in S*hit!i Africa :tiwE jvanicipnnr& in rlts cult can 
tijily he dmrijed with fijH-'CihC ertinm-if offenceM 

One tttample Oom m SnatTi Afrlcmi sufiier: “Rtviiiu-nts - nmUih teen- 

iijrers - of Stishnri^tivp, north of Pretoria, who were driuvn imn Satanism for icVeral 
years, have riHeaicvt how they vtere hewiLcheif jtu! ordered to kill. Talking on the 
it’CiHkd bipjjesl coiiimuruty radio ilnLion in ColliIl-iiu, Sosihaii];uve Cokimiunity Radio, 
die former SalunisLs recounteJ in detail hoiv they tvere mderL’d to eatfese veltifife 
pIlChJctIU. misc3trriuj!c5 t>i iinhom bttUcs, tlisft^titms in ^chtwls uliii conihets m 
marrinties anti clumetits -i.. Our resuirch Sunirtk&tfk in Sodumjiuve uvitsprvfuL 
inH like cancer . Tlvc Jevd wnrahippiTs Who w^re saved fmm their orJenl by ii 
ipiTitiiEtl iienler, - (old die Ihmtivndsol'listeners how they Were involved m in^nk-i, 
sodomy, bestiality dni^ ;ibti5t% the kidnappitij; erf pertgitc ^vIkuu they cruelly tortured 

and HiKrjrtu'vJ rn Salim.TnhJita5n4l heakn m the arc.i confirmed that Siitani^m 

CKUtetl in black anuimmiilts. L-iltkitiish H wi* know-n wiich?Mfi- n (Qrv Press. 
Prcioria/Snahimtiuve, Sepi- 7000- p 7}. Such piihlLi: "coiifesMond 1 .ne by im means 
lincokmnort in Smith Airier iir in oiher AltLLiiti emiMtriw. The uudtar lirnutl! ol> 
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vrvctl similar inotdeciees tii Cotonou ;ind Porto Novo, Btnin Republic, during iht 
collapse of the Marxist regime of M, JCtTekou, which ww rcpkcuJ by a new era of 
the NtrrtrwrftfM djfatieraJiifpw In I9ti9/90 L In Burkina Fa&u h*r ii^utcii tU (hi: public 
Ltit ify snj* nf five sclheatifirsitd ^wicthe's 11 ' daring u niiiis ineciing of I he Kreicrucinn 
Church in ihc iLidium svf the pnrvinc ini ta pis ill Bubu DkriiLi&Oil in 1990, 

Cf, BrdhnJ/ ScUwelki 2000; cl > 1 1 so Jon Jeter's article “Trthil w;iys vv Modem Gw* 
ernrficni" (Thf Wfubingmi Pose, December l# r ZO0O, p. AO I1 Crti ' J ihc ttash between 
imdiiinn iumf modem values (which) is piinicubrly pn*fowiJ in Suifth Afriea" He 
mnintlhn* l!i:u m hh>fC dnm :i third of South Af-ricu* 44 million pftij.de live under the 
jurtaJjciion of one or awn her of die mu u rn's cn;hr-hundred mM chiefs, ■. ir umflidb™ 
;is t|icy nirc reltTfcJ to (n the £ulu hmttU;t|flh- Traditional holers ht* re hiwc endured 
Colonialism, vvnr nnJ nearly fifty ycifi nf oppfrwiiVe white'mi.nuri.Ly rule, only CO l.iCe 
extinction .ni the hands of 1ho biiick-miijnrkVKovemiiwni dun vanished D|Hrdiekl six 
y^jtsatfoatid inswIlbJtlciEttXricv 1 ' He quotes heiekikl lolorms^qn mtAofl (pi imiofcfcii) 
■md bead uf the OwftreH of Trvislirium) Leaders in South Africa (CONTRA LESA). 
;«i SLtyirgi “Africans uk above li| 1 else Jevutd l<u llteir nnreOuni, Lind they lIu mil iv.inl 
i\t betray thu bp hfrftiimritj MiiutiLiiiig that iliry m- uus" 

Q. ' i e$Ci(hiiH i t-Ai.n.ikli^i lh l tmcMW*, OWJ 3.IX? 

Mwclu NnnkunyLinLi, cluirpcreuii of the Eattem Cupo Huu>e ol TiliJujutihI Leiideis,, 
m: '’feElreiian-EcLipe’', :imMii'W5 k 10-]] .00. 

Tile jmwtis <4 which Ejftvirbeen Hunted by (he Luoeiuimeiu nf die AnciAVitchcnfFt 
Ai_[ in 1970; and smtt then witchcraft cumplyiintt weft hoi neknoyded^ed m rhe 
fnriTiii] eiinrii (cf Ptltiuc el ,il. iOOOi 2 ). 

On the articulation Qi wtidicrafli acciii;vtinns and ffUKics nf ^foiflictuin kn Nupe 
UKicly, Norlhcrn Ni^vrtfi, ;nni,l Lhc ttUiCepI uFf EirrJ'ci^(j&Pl i'^S ilfodts fTTfKlvclkrfl ill 
MKinl science lT Kohncri I9SJ- on i Si^- mnblijuity of wtiehqi;ift belief ef. Austen 
]^^5; Ardener ] L ?70^ CestUierc 199?.: M6-151; Hunter-Wilson 1^5 Il L'pJ iVtI the 
unuept nf tnntselotal iir u.LL^-ntnionibl sod;il spaces uf Lndger Pries et ul, i reh 
cv»incti fui reliuiiHi!* xunlies m ^eneiul smd the Lmcrprelittion ut witdscrill uccwh- 
l k ins Ln fisultcuhit c(. Huynes 2001 jnJ Kohneri 2001 reipeaively 

fust tu (quote two Atricun suurces. accordLnj' to the Nij>erinn thcolo^iFin ). Oniusude 
Ahaihlu "nui belief (is) uiuie pcukiuiiiESy iii^uiiled ihiiii tliVid of [he esiitei’LCe of 

wiichei.T«* tlie Yoriibn ns well ;is iwheT ethnic uroup-i m Africa, witchcraft is a 

reillliy. It is n belief v^ry preiMlem iilnOnu [itenilcs ,tn'J ii]i|eT-L , iei h iimonp the hi^li 
,«id tht low in the society. 11 !?79 l fi] J, Flu; ftLilu^hui-Cuimtii^iun. cotn- 

posed rjf a intefiliseiplinaty team of scientists, i^vernti^tii ulTLeuih aiul repretei’iEi^ 
lives e>f tcliftiuiK dnivuniuik!iojis, mni investiKiitiht; at the mptest ot die ^uvemmem 
uf ilie Nutihern Province of Smiili Afi i •-1 incidence? of witcltcmfr viuk-nee ilL [lie 
hmiter honklunds {lp$7T994)i arrived at ihe eoLielu?mst: ll Fnn.ti die iibtwe si;k 
w ineins. it become* very tleur that no one cm now afjjLLe that witchcraft is a myth 
which tun only ckisi in die mind* die iitneiruiii ... The continued frequency of 
wuchcmO LTHirjci^, it nur then ifiLfc lsl- h dcstrx'eh spegi.il ii^nliiiin. hEurc^TV'vr belief 
in witcliLfiift rmiiiius os prevideui iisever. in ^itchcruft und nrhued lurictices 
form J'^n of a basu: ailmful, imdMioii;d und cu^Lonvity prirw iple of Africans in South 
Ahicn, and Afdca us :i wliole, 1 " (ftnludiui et aL 1^96: >6-571- 
h\t eyample, (he '"aHUEudcs 1 m Oo^uja, m (In hutder ofTiunskeifNuEal [cf. 
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Evans 1992 56), or politically tnuliiMUil wilrhdiunl in Marxist-Leniniu Benin 
under KY-rekmi (Jf- Oil 1 wiichcrafi rtceiuvitioriv Hj;nin , vr leaders rtf the Niuiswsnl Party 

in 5A (See Cliidetier l9<U;43-ffi> 151^2), 

Thus. I he drive on the pnrt of [he dun nr oUnimmiEy 10 establish - an tlu5>e cotlnho- 
ration with its African CLiunrerparcs - pmpjraniH and projects for ccinflkt and crisis 
prevention a inenn* tn combat increasinfi ins^okjTiry 1 and the collapse of si me 
JtnrclUrcfr in many Afric.in cminlTlM f also requires biisjc scientific research into [he 
coaiiplLcaieJ sockvcuLiural fabric of occult belief rind contltet- T he "Pence nnJ Devd- 
opine hi Project 4 in Smith Africa, backed by Oeriimn techniea! ro-tipeFiition, in the 

i^UrTidjips ii'f (S«'i , shii1i|C?.|s , e/Pr*iror!a h and Nyanjjii/Kapsmdt) provides .1 pcnwi example 
for (he relevance of ncaill belief and its significance fur conflict rcurluCEun in the 
pnijcct area (cf. fh I). 

Cf- Ocsubiere 3997 ' nOle 11 ,inJ M Eu iiViupEd Line, iCt Well as [he filial diopter for 
itik-ialled review of the mechodolo^iciil qtitsduns related m rhis problem. 
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